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WARRENTON PIONEER DAY 
Lewis and Clark Sesquicentennial 1805-1955 


WELCOME 


; SEES of Warrenton greet you, and hope that your visit to the Warren Mansion, the city, and this area is interesting and 
pleasan 


The Warren house has been opened to the public through the courtesy of the George W. Warren (eldest son of the founder of 
Warrenton) and Daniel K. Warren families. 


The tea has been arranged by the Women’s Society of Christian Service of the Warrenton Methodist Church, with the help of 
other women’s organizations. 


Assisting about the rooms are descendants of Chief Comcomly and Chief Tostum of the Flathead Tribe. of the Clatsop 


The house being visited today is actually the second one built for his family by Daniel Knight Warren, for whom Warrenton is 
named. It was built in 1884, a proud reminder of an era when workmanship was accomplished almost entirely by hand labor. The 
Te eS ees walnut and maple) throughout the house, and the lovely arched doors and doorways show evidence of having been 
made by kand. 

An outstanding feature of the house is the ceiling of the front and back parlors and the dining room. These were painted in oil 
and gold leaf by an Italian artist, who was employed by Mr. Warren to do the work. He lived in the house about a year, and it is re- 
called he spent one hundred days lying on his back to complete the task. It is also interesting to note that the original wallpaper 
remains on the side walls. 

Many of the original furnishings have been removed from the house by other Warren heirs, but things reminiscent of that period 
are on displa 

The Harn hown on the cover of this folder was built in 1883 and remained the largest barn in the state for some 40 years. The 
first floor of cow stanchions remains in its original state beneath the land surface when the Warren acreage was filled in, used 
later on for industrial sites. } ee ‘ 

On a hilltop burial ground, known as the Point, just north of their home, D. K. Warren, and his wife, Sarah Eaton, are buried. 
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THE LAST OF THE CLATSOP INDIANS 


_ The Clatsop Indians, whose name means “Dried Salmon,” were a friendly tribe, numbering about 200 when Lewis and Clark 
wintered in Fort Clatsop in 1805-06. Though a small tribe, they contributed largely to the history of this area. 

Cobaway, one of the greatest chiefs of the Clatsop Tribe, chose his nephew, Tostum, as his successor, thus Tostum became the 
last chief of the Clatsops. On August 5, 1851, he was the first signer of a treaty which ceded to the United States Government the land 
upon a part of which Warrenton now stands. At this time, Tostum and his family lived in an Indian village where Fort Stevens was 
later located. As Chief of the Clatsops, Tostum consented to the establishment of the Fort, and moved his family to Clatsop Plains 
after the soldiers came. Sometime later he moved to a location on the Skipanon, ‘“Winding Snake” River, now known as “The Warren 
Estate.” 


His daughter, Kate, who was born at Fort Stevens in 1851. was the last princess of the Clatsop Tribe. Years later she related: 
‘When I was sixteen or seventeen (about 1867-68) my father died. | do not know wheve he is buried. We Indians never talked of our 
dead. When they lefi us, we buried everything they possessed with them, or destroyed their personal property.” Many Warrenton 
residents remember Princess Kate as Mrs. Kate Jurhs, and she has several descendants living in this city. She died in 1926, and is 
buried in Ocean View Cemeiery. 


In 1870, D. K. Warren built his first Warrenton house on the site oi Tostum’s dwelling. It was a small cottage, of block con- 
struction, built with hand-hewn timbers, and containing a portion of Tostum’s home in it’s structure. The undersills still contain 
the wooden pegs instead of nails. This cottage has twice been moved from it’s original location, and now stands just within the gates 
of the estate. 

Then in 1888, the Astoria and South Coast Rail Road was incorporated, with Mr. Warren _as president. A railroad was to be 
built from Warrenton to Seaside, and on May 11, 1889 the first spike was driven at Skipanon. (This was also the first spike driven on 
any part of the system now owned by the S. P. & S. R.R.). Passengers were brought by boat from Astoria and transferred to the train. 


The first schoo! in Warrenton was built in 1892, at a cost of $1100, by Mr. Warren, and was presented to the school district. This 
building is still standing and is used as a chapel by the Chureh of Cnrist congregation. 

On December 18, 1812, Warrenton claimed the distinction of electing the first woman mayor West of the Rockies, and on January 
12, 1913, Clara C. “Callie” Munson took office. 

In 1923, another “First” was claimed by Warrenton, when Rose Barrett became City Manager, the only woman in the nation to 
hold such an office. 


WARRENTON HISTORY 1870-1923 


Daniel Knight Warren, in 1870, traded with J. W. Wallace, and J. G. Truller, a 100 foot-square lot at the present site of the 
Columbia Oil Company plant in Astoria for 160 acres of land which is now a part of Warrenton. This land was mostly under water, 
so Chinese laborers, transported on sailing vessels from San Francisco, were imported by Mr. Warren. They built by hand about 
two and one-half miles of dikes, reclaiming 1500 acres of land. The original dikes have been improved, but are standing just as they 
were built in 1878. 

The city of Warrenton was laid out in 1891, on a tract of land covering fifty-two acres, and was incorporated in 1899. Mr. 
Warren sent to Illinois for 1000 sapling trees, which he planted and named the streets for them. Some of the Poplar trees are still 
standing along Main Street. Mr. Warren also brought from the East, in his own carpet bag, three saplings to be planted near his own 
home. They are among the beautiful trees there today. 

Previous to this, in 1848, a town called Lexington had been laid out. It’s area, roughly, was from the present School Road to the 
railroad tracks by the high school, and from the Skipanon, westward a few blocks. The town did not progress, and on July 6, 1888 
the Gnal petition to vacate was granted. Meanwhile a community had been growing up around Skipanon Landing. There was a hotel; 
a huge barn for the horses who made the trips to Seaside; a postoffice, and stores. So in 1888, Lexington became Skipanon and was 
so known until 1913, when the citizens voted to be annexed by Warrenton. 

Transportation methods changed with the years. The “Indian’s Highway” was a water route via the Skipanon and a chain of 
lakes situated along Cletsop Piains. In later years, travelers from Astoria to Seaside went by boat to Warren’s Landing or Skipanon 
Landing, depending on the tide, and changed to stage coach. 


WARRENTON 1955 

Today Warrenton has a population of 1890; a Class-A school system; a weekly newspaper; city library; six denoninations are 
numbered among its churches. Lumbering, fishing and bulb farming comprise its main industries. 

Warrenton’s Northern city limits are about three miles inland from the mouth of the Columbia River; its western boundary 
is the Pacific Ocean. Although not widely known, the Skipanon River is one of the best port facilities along the Oregon Coast, 
being of a depth to take ocean-going vessels, and protected from the high winds. Much of Warrenton is dike land, its Main Street 
being two feet below sea level. ; ; 

A large tract of Warrenton and environs is now being dedicated as Fort Stevens State Park. Much of old Ft. Stevens and _pic- 
turesque Battery Russell, first used during the Civil War, still remains as tourist attraction. The iron skeleton of the wrecked Peter 
Iredale, it’s exposure varying with the tides, is a stark sentinel at the sea’s edge adjacent to the park. Beautiful Coffenbury Lake, 
nestled between the dunes, is a favorite recreation spot, and has a newly developed trailer park) tiearby se aes ; 

During the summer months, speedboats hum over available waters; swimmers bathe in lake and surf; picnickers enjoy the pro- 
tection of the pines, or the sun of the beach. The Skipanon Harbor is filled with pleasure yachts and fishing boats taking the sport- 


man to lure the famous Chinook salmon. 


